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THE ALDINE. 



PUSS-IN- THE-CORNER. 

Two little hands hiding two roguish eyes, 
Dear, sunny head that is ever so wise ; 
Darling is laughing and shouting with glee, 
Playing at puss-in-the-corner with me. 
Patter the prettiest feet o'er the floor, 
Never was seen such a playmate before ; 
Sly little one, in a way most unfeir, 
Steals in my corner before I'm aware ! 

Here in our play-ground — the sunshiny room. 
Never has fallen a shadow of gloom ; 
Darling is teaching me sweet little games : 
Wise little noddle to know all their n.imes. 
Clover-bud mouth held to mine to be kissed ; 
Silver-toned voice, — how that voice would be missed ! 
A corner you've won, — did you know this before? — 
Deep in my heart, to be kept evermore ! 

— George Cooper. 



LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 

A TRADITION OF CHARLES IT'S TTME, 
CHAPTER I. 

MAY-DAY AT BRACY'S HOPE. 

Merrie England in the year of grace 1663, when 
the " Merrie Monarch " had enjoyed ** his own again " 
for the short space of only two years, and when less 
than a year had elapsed since his marriage with that 
virtuous princess, Catharine of Braganza, Infanta 01 
Portugal — a marriage at the tinie promising so much 
from the personal and mental charms of that prin- 
cess, in the saving of the young king from those dis- 
sipations to which he had already shown a sad ten- 
dency, and in the healing of all dissensions by con- 
tinuing the restored dynasty, beyond the reach of the 
Romanist younger brother, Janies, Duke of York, 
afterward and unfortunately King James II. But a 
marriage destined to work only woe, as it chanced, 
in the embittering of the feelings of the English Pro- 
testants, who could ill brook a Catholic. queen at the 
side of their monarch, who believed that in her com- 
panionship the man of literally no religion would 
probably drift toward the interests of Rome, and 
who afterward saw, in a barren bed, and those un- 
checked dissipations of the king for which it gave a 
certain excuse if no warrant, the renewal of those 
bitter partisanships and dissensions only temporarily 
excluded by the Restoration. 

Merrie England, *' merry "in a certain sense, mean- 
while, but by no means so in all important particu- 
lars. For though the king " had his own again," and 
the Roundhead and Cavalier troopers had ceased 
alternately to sweep like clouds of destruction over 
the land, so that the scars of the horse-hoofs were 
fairly obliterated on the fields of Essex and Hertford, 
and the labors of the husbandmen on those fields 
promised golden crops in the coming harvests — yet 
the scars on the social and political bodies were yet 
far from being healed in like manner ; and the recol- 
lections of treasons among former friends, of forfeit- 
ures of estates by those of the momentarily losing 
side, to go into the possession of those of the win- 
ning — of loves torn apart by political considerations 
and marriages broken in blood even at the very altar 
— all these remained, and all combined to make the 
peace which had come with the king's return little 
more than a hollow one, and this " Merrie England *' 
a land liable to become a "sad" one at the very 
briefest occasion. 

But Merrie England still, in such sort as was pos- 
sible, and as it could not have been in the hands of 
any other than that sturdy race who had created one 
of the mightiest kingdoms of the world out of a con- 
fined, cold, and barren island, and who, conquerors of 
the clouds and storms of an inhospitable clime, could 
likewise measurably conquer the recollections of be- 
reavement, the pains of discomfort, and the pangs of 
pinching poverty. A race, too (and for what more 
fervently should they thank God than for this ?) who 
could in that day, and can in this, find more of mer- 
riment in the mildest form of witticism, and more 
material for laughter in an incident only a trifle droll 
in its character, than the men of any other blood de- 
scribed by the geographer or measured by the histo- 
rian. So Merrie England still, with one characteris- 
tic time and scene in the very heart of which, we 
have now to do. 

May-day, in those times when the observance of 
that festival was held as much a part of the national 
duty as the keeping of any of the feasts of the church 
to which one or the other faction belonged. When 
the May-pole, instead of being, as now, an excep- 



tional rarity, if not an anomaly, was a thing of uni- 
versal providing ; some village green, in every small 
section, or some shaded and verdant eminence in 
park or chase of the nobility, being always and every- 
where the scene of rural festivities, which, for at least 
one day, made happy nineteen-twentieths of those 
who participated in them, leaving the remaining 
small proportion to be the victims of worse jealous- 
ies and mortifications than all the other days of the 
year could furnish. When the gay old refrain, 
'* Come to the May-pole," was seething in the brain 
of the rural poet, to make its appearance only nine 
years later, with the fine descriptive invocation : 

" Come, lasses and lads, get leave of your dads. 

And away tp the May-pole hie ; 
For every fair has a sweetheart there, 
• And the fiddler's standing by. 
For Willy shall dance with Jane, 

And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, 

Trip it up and down. 
Strike up, says Wat : agreed, says Matt, 

And I prithee, fiddler, play ; 
Content, says Hodge, and so says Madge, 

For this is a holiday." 

It was, then, at the 'close of the May-day of 1663. 
that a scene was presented, in the pleasaunce or chase 
of a fine old residence in Essex, not far from the Hert- 
ford border, demanding and deserving such a descrip- 
tion as. could only have been given by one of those 
witty pens making amusement at the court of the 
"Merrie Monarch" — a description impossible, to- 
day, when the figures can only move before the eye 
of imagination with the dimness and unreality gath- 
ered around them through the mists of more than 
two centuries of eventful change. 

The scene of these May-day festivities was one 
more than ordinarily notable, apart from anything in 
the gathering or the events of the time, — though so 
much, unsuspected even by the actors in the drama, 
was involved in a few words and a few minor actions 
of th'at day. The May-pole, a tall shaft that would 
have been a mast if found in one of the maritime 
sections', stood wreathed with flowers and with long 
streamers of bright-colored stuffs suggesting the rib- 
bons of Brobdignag, at the top of a gentle turfed rise 
not far from the southern edge of the pleasaunce, 
— the turf within some distance destitute of shade, 
except for the presence of one grand old oak, low and 
broad-limbed, with the branches sweeping half-way 
to the ground, standing at some twenty yards north- 
ward from the pole, toward the thick wood of the 
park, — and one great cedar-of-Lebanon, scarred and 
broken by centuries, but still vigorous, and throwing 
out its palm-like branches horizontally, in literal 
strata of clustering spikes, as it had no doubt done 
any time during the previous five hundred years, 
since the shoot or its seed was brought from Syria 
by one of the returning Crusaders. From this cedar 
the rise swept away gently toward the little river 
running at the foot, in unbroken turf, bright with 
the fresh green of the young season, and dotted with 
buttercups and daisies suggesting sweet-breathed 
cows, rosy milkmaids, and all the romance of the old 
pastoral. Bright under a westering May sun that had 
scarcely known a cloud during the day, the little Lea, 
not more than fifty or sixty feet in width at that point, 
flowed gently down between its low green banks; 
a rustic bridge, showing more strength than grace, 
spanning it but a few rods above ; while on the op- 
posite side of the river a stately mansion, turreted 
and gabled, of red brick, and showing a blending of 
the Tudor with a style centuries preceding it, as well 
as indefinable mouldiness and symptoms of decay 
from neglect in the late past, — looked over the little 
river which ran almost under its rear windows, and 
gave its own name of Bracy's Hope to the grounds 
immediately adjoining it and the noble pleasaunce on 
the other side of the Lea. No mansion of the nobil- 
ity, then or at any previous time — so much was evi- 
dent; but quite as certainly one belonging to some 
meniber of the landed gentry of England, whose de- 
scents and quarterings, as simple and untitled squires, 
are to-day held by many of them as far beyond the 
reach of reigning dynasties. Some member of the 
landed gentry — probably a careless and impover- 
ished one, imbibing, again, that indefinable impres- 
sion of the ill-kept and the half-tumble-down, which 
had, fortunately, not communicated itself to the park, 
through the felling of any of the noble trees within 
the line of vision, or even through any apparent 
neglect in the keeping. 

Here it was, around the May-pole, on which some 
of the wreathed flowers already proclaimed the length 



of a long and bright day by their withered condition 
— that the tenants of Bracy's Hope, the neighboring 
villagers, their wives, daughters, the lovers, lads and 
lasses of the near section, had been gathered since 
long before noon, enacting their parts in that play of 
rustic jollity which had seemed, until lately, never to 
grow old, and blending sexes and ages in a greater 
freedom than any other day of the year could either 
have witnessed or permitted. Short-gowned and 
kirtled, in the gayest colors attainable, nearly all the 
girls and most of the women in the gathering ; though 
here and there a vision of greater grace and beauty 
flashed out in that spotless white necessary to give 
relief to the brighter colors of the assemblage. Bux- 
om, the womanhood, almost without exception ; nut- 
brown in hair, and little less than nut-brown in com- 
plexion, but with the rose of health on lip and cheek, 
and the Saxon strength in face and figure, promising 
well for the motherhood of a coming race, of whom 
more of force was to be demanded than of delicacy or 
ultra-refinement. Fustian-jacketed, most of the men, 
or with short tunics of the same or a coarse stuff ma- 
terial ; and with (let the truth be confessed !) faces 
much more stolid than those of the women, and 
shock heads painfully contrasting with the well- 
cared-for locks of even the humblest among the gen- 
tler sex ; for when has woman's hair been to her less 
than a glory, in its grace and abundance, compared 
with the slovenly long or ungracefully short and stiff" 
locks of him who calls himself " her lord ?" Not all 
young and lithe, however, the merry-makers of that 
day ; for the time had not yet come, in Merrie Eng- 
land, when the old were to be shut away from all en- 
joyment, and uncar^ for by those to whom they had 
given being. Under the grand old oak, from long 
before the full gathering, a fiddler and a clarionet- 
player had held their place, scraping and blowing 
rustic jigs and reels, to the wearying of arms and the 
exhaustion of breath, without any necessity for the 
complaint that ** we have piped unto you and ye have 
not danced ! " — and near them, on another and longer 
bench, under the same noble shade, sat a row of old 
people, male and female, thus vicariously enjoying 
the sports in which they could no longer take part 
to advantage, and foreshadowing, in their consump- 
tion of bread and beer in the midst of the amusement 
(as, indeed, did the younger), the specially English 
habit of later times, of feasting the body materially 
at the same time that the mind finds its spectacular 
retreation. Among the younger, it is truth to say 
that by that hour in the evening many of the gowns 
and kirtles of the lasses were soiled and awry, their 
braids of hair tumbled from the neatness of the 
morning, and here and there a hot, flushed face tell- 
ing of weariness or vexation ; while among the lads, 
in face and costume, still a worse demoralization was 
occasionally observable. But still the fiddler scraped 
and the piper piped, as if so much of sound must 
necessarily be sent forth on the air before the set- 
ting of the sun that now threw the trees in long 
shadows on the velvet turf; still, in couples, fours, 
and larger groups, the young men and maidens 
whisked away, in the uncouth but sprightly waltzes 
and'contra-dances of the time, with shout of joy or 
exclamation of impatience ; still, here and there, 
apart from the others, a couple might be seen, young 
enough to have been among the dancers, but silent 
as to heels, whatever might have been the waltz of 
blood and brain induced by the secret and whispered 
conversation ; still, at the line of rude booths lying 
backward from the May-pole toward the thick wood 
of the park, cold meats, beer, and the late Italian 
innovation of lemonade were dispensed to thirsty 
throats of both sexes and stomachs rendered omniv- 
orous by the severe joltings of the dance and the oc- 
casional rougher play which alternated with it ; and 
still yet farther back, in the very edge of the wood, 
the slanting sunligjit glanced through the branches 
on the dingy coverings of two or three gipsy tents, 
and on tawny-skinned and dark-browned occupants, 
looking out with wary eyes or telling the fortunes of 
th^ few bumpkins or their lasses who would waste 
copper coins on such an extravagance of superstition. 

CHAPTER II. 

FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN ABROAD. 

One of the late dances of the day was at its height, 
with perhaps more of pronounced riot in it than 
could have been witnessed at any earlier hour of the 
festival — when three men, all sad-clothed, and wear- 
ing broad-brimmed dark hats, without feather, bright 
buckle, or other ornament, came down the pleasaunce 
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from among the trees of the inner park, as if on their 
way toward the little, bridge crossing the Lea to 
Bracy's Hope. When opposite the May-pole, how- 
ever, as if moved by some sudden change of purpose, 
they deviated from their course toward the bridge, 
and came up so near to the merry-makers as almost 
to mingle in the outer circle of the dancers. Mean- 
while, though they assumed such a place as to indi- 
cate their desire to witness the May-day sports, there 
was nothing in the solemn shaven faces, or the ex- 
pression of the rayless eyes, to evidence that they 
derived any pleasure from the spectacle. Instead, 
their glances would have seemed those of reproba- 
tion, and their presence and pause something like 
the setting down of a death's-head at a feast, or the 
sudden irruption of a mischievous urchin into the 
midst of his playful companions, his natural face cov- 
ered with the hideous mask of a grinning ogre, and 
the intention that of provoking frightened screams 
among the weaker-nerved of the players. 

Such in character was the effect of the coming of 
the three sad-clothed men into the edge of the circle 
of the merry-makers, though no word was spoken on 
their part, and no signal given to mark any disap- 
probation of the gathering. As they came, some of 
the couples had been dancing very near them: as 
the dancers caught sight of them, one arid another 
couple circled farther away ; others followed in like 
manner, as more of the number observed the faces 
and forms of the new-comers ; and not five minutes 
had elapsed, and the dance was by no means con- 
cluded, when it seemed that the three. had driven the 
whole assembly to the opposite side of the May- 
pole, leaving them standing alone and at some dis- 
tance from all the others. Then, one of the three — 
the tallest — was seen to throw up his hands and 
eyes toward heaven, as if in helpless denunciation of 
something that he could neither endure nor prohibit ; 
the second — much shorter of stature, — merely threw 
his face into an expression of sanctimonious horror, 
drawing down the nostrils and the corners of the 
mouth until they seemed parts of the chin ; and the 
third — between the two others in height — uttered 
the only sound emitted by the three, in a " Humph ! " 
of pitying disgust, which might have been directed at 
the gyrations of the merry-makers, or at the upraised 
hands and drawn faces of his companions. Then the 
three moved away, silently as they had come, toward 
the little bridge over the Lea, and were seen to cross 
it by the revelers, who again flowed back to their 
old places in the circle, without word with reference 
to the intruders that needs record in this, place, 
though with signs and motions indicating a (Jislike 
not untempered by fear. 

The sad-clothed three had been silent in the pres- 
ence of the dancers ; but they were no longer so as 
they moved away toward the bridge and crossed it; 
and their words may be caught even as their persons 
are briefly described. 

" More of this dancing and merry-making, after the 
manner of the men of Belial ! " snuffled Joram Brint- 
nall, the tallest, again elevating hands and eyes in 
solemn reprobation, even though there was now no 
audience before whom to display that ornament of 
his oratory. As he lifted his hands, the thin dark 
cloak fell partially back from his shoulders, display- 
ing a gaunt form, well matching the long face, and 
evidencing that the whole man had been constructed 
on the proper plan for a thorough-going disciple of 
Praise-God Barebones. " Woe ! woe to the land that 
permits such heathen revelries ! " he went on. " Woe ! 
I say woe ! It is time that the saints of the Lord 
should put a stop to these abominations, once more 
— eh, my brothers ? " 

" Yea, brother Brintnall, it is high time,'' replied 
Timotheus Whelpley (no doubt "Timothy," before 
the ultra-Puritan era, and probably '*Tim" in his 
boyhood). The developments of his face and figure, 
as he spoke, were the very opposite of those of 
Brintnill, his form being short, round, and inclined 
to obesity, while his mouth and cheeks showed good- 
living and a desire for it, and the whole manner was 
that of a naturally coarse, reckless, irreligious man, 
on the verge of ruffianism, holding himself always in 
check at the command of a profitable hypocrisy. 
"Yea, the Man of Blood has 'had his own again ' 
nearly long enough, methinks," he continued. " He 
hath been nearly a year wedded, now, though they 
say that no suckling wolf appears from the Scarlet 
Woman of Portingale. His pack of knaves and mis- 
tresses is already increasing to twice their first num- 
ber, within the accursed Whitehall ; and if the 
vengeance of the Lord, through the hands of his 



servants, do not soon overtake him, who knoweth 
what may be the end hereof.^ " 

Somewhat different and far less formal was the 
speech of the third — that man of middle stature, 
strong-faced and sturdy-limbed, and with nothing of 
either ruffian or hypocrite in his natural appearance, 
however he might have grown to be both through 
the school of his long training. That man of many 
adventures, and not a few escapes, known and dread- 
ed even in Cromwell's time, by Roger March, Earl of 
Dartmoor, as "tough John Carver," and perhaps the 
most dangerous, because the least impractical, of all 
the Fifth-Monarchy Men, except Colonel Blood be- 
fore he fell into dissipation and madness. That man, 
too, whose relative was of the Carvers of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and among the best and bravest of the 
founders of New England. Somewhat different, as 
already said, was the reply of Carver to the whining 
threats of his companions^ he at the same moment 
illustrating his character by kicking off" the bridge, 
with a ringing blow, a pebble on which he chanced 
to have trodden. 

" Bridles for foolish tongues, both of you, brothers!'* 
with a strong emphasis, that may have been a deris- 
ive one, on the fraternal designation. " Avoid mut- 
tering all this, where any of that vagabond crew can 
hear you, or up you go, with a short shrift, to the 
first tree ! Old Noll is not here, now, to keep either 
the painted or the ragged fools in fear ; so^ 'ware 
hawk, until the time comes — that is my habit, as 
well as my fancy." 

" Humph ! But how long shall the wicked flour- 
ish .?" responded Brintnall, with the same snuffle as 
before, but noticeably without again throwing up his 
hands or his eyes to give the question effect. 

"Ay, how long? For the wicked shall perish out 
of the land which the Lord gives to his people for an 
inheritance ! " again spoke Whelpley, with that draw- 
ing down of the nostrils and mouth which seemed to 
have become to him almost a second nature. 

" How long.? An imprudent question, for either of 
you to ask, or for me to answer, out here in the open 
air, where there may be more birds than we can 
see ! " replied Carver, in a voice of intense subdued 
force. Then, a moment later, he said, thrusting his 
head so close between the two others that he almost 
spoke in the ears of both : "Not long — less than a 
month — perhaps less than a week. Let that content 
you for the present, as it must ! " 

"Yea, that will suffice. More of this, by and by, 
and in a more fitting place," responded Whelpley, 
his manner evidencing the fact that then, as ever, he 
was mastered by the stronger and more straighj:- 
forward spirit of Carver. 

" Yea ; but it grieves me much," Brintnall sub- 
joined, throwing up his hands and eyes once more 
nearly to the dropping off of his cloak into the river 

— "to see the tenants of Walter Bracy as merry-mad 
as those of any malignant in the Protect — , I mean in 
the Kingdom ! " and once more his hands and eyes 
went up, in protest at being obliged to use the dis- 
tasteful word. " For what has this Bracy been 
plucked away from the power of the Scarlet Woman 

— ay, plucked as a brand from the burning — if such 
mad revelries, fitting for Babylon or Rome itself, are 
to be held on the lands which own him as master.? 
How say you to that, brother Carver ? " 

" Pshaw, man ! — do you think him a fool ? " replied 
Carver, nervously, after a moment of pause, and quite 
forgetting the fraternal appellation for his' interro- 
gator. " Would you have him run his unarmed hand 
into the dog's mouth.? — or should he wait to have a 
dagger in it, so that he can strike to the very throat .? " 

" Aha ! " said Whelpley, as if he quite understood. 
But Brintnall replied nothing. Carver went on : 

" Walter Bracy, as you should know of all men, 
holds these lands of Bracy's Hope, not by the love 
of too many, nor by too sure a title. He does well 
to be very Xoy^X.just 7tow : ay, to allow apparent ma- 
lignancy, if that may serve him best. Charles Stuart's 
banner is on every tower, and a dozen or two of 
court roysterers are in every. hall, shouting, for the^e 
two years, ' Health to Old Rowley, and joy to Old 
England ! ' They are drinking, and dicing, and sweet- 
hearting; but think you thait they are not likewise 
spying? I say that Walter Bracy does well in not 
meddling with his people, even though some of them 
may be thrice-sodden malignants. Let them shout 
while they may ! — wait for by and by." 

" Ay, * Vengeance is mine, — I will repay, saith the 
Lord ! ' " was the response of Brintnall, thus waiving 
the precise point of discussion ; but there was cer- 
tainly not much of either respect or relevancy in the 



monosyllabic reply of Carver, who merely said, what 
we may again hear him repeat in more than one 
after-instance: . . 

"Bah!" 

" But come, let us on to Waltham," said Whelpley, 
who had been for so long a time silent, in listening 
to the two others. "These reprobates love us not, 
and we have been within their sight long enough. 
Besides, we have that at Waltham which may need 
all our thrift." 

" Ay, on to Waltham, brother Whelpley," responded 
Brintnall. Carver made no objection ; and the three, 
who had by that time passed beyond the Lea, skirted 
the house of Bracy's Hope at some distance to the 
west, and were coming out on a broad by-road lead- 
ing then as now across the lovely Essex fields from 
Ware and the Rye House to Waltham, — took their 
way, with accelerated speed as the night came nearer, 
toward the old town ever sacred to Edward Long- 
shanks' devoted conjugal love and to Good Queen 
Eleanor. 

CHAPTER HL. 

MASTER AND GUEST OF BRACY'S HOPE. 

Not all the time occupied by Whelpley, Carver and 
Brintnall in leaving the presence of the merry-mak- 
ers and in holding the ominous conversation before 
recorded, — had been passed by the merry-makers 
themselves, in quiet. As is often found to be the 
case in this changeful world, one element of discord 
or unquiet entering in, after a long series of unbroken 
success or repose, may be expected to be followed 
very closely by another, until at last the traditional 
three have had their place. Nothing had disturbed 
the revelers around the May-pole, during all the 
earlier portion of the day : now, at its close, disturb-' 
ing elements came one after another and in quick 
succession. 

Scarcely had the Fifth-Monarchy Men passed away 
beyond the Lea, and the dancers resumed their hin- 
dered if not interrupted amusement, when another 
and a single comer into their midst seemed to pro- 
duce even more excitement than had followed the 
entrance of the three, and of a character scarcely less 
unpleasant though differing in kind. Down from the 
park, northward, from nearly the same direction 
(perhaps exactly the same) in which, had emerged 
the others, came this single figure, made, like them, 
as if he would have passed oyer the bridge, and like 
them turned aside and approached the merry-makers 
— Walter Bracy, the Master of Bracy's Hope. 

He was a man of perhaps five-and-forty years, well 
made and of good figure — even powerful, taking 
build and stature together; and he must once have 
been handsome, when the black locks were not 
frosted, as now, with silver, when the heavy black 
brows were less sternly bent than was now their 
habit, and when the face wore less of the blended 
marks of anxiety and dissipation. His doublet and 
hose were of dark gray, with a marked absence of 
any relief in bright colors ; except for the plume in 
his hat he might still have been wearing the severe 
garb of the Puritans; his riding-boots were black; 
and even the long, straight sword at his side was 
black in scabbard and hilt, as we have grown to re- 
member that of the Master of Ravenswopd, when 
stalking in to forbid the unholy nuptials of Lucy 
Ashton. In his hand he carried a heavy whip, that 
might have been used in riding, or that might have 
been assumed merely as an employment for the 
hands of a person specially nervous and i^ot always 
at ease in manner. A very personable man, in all 
regards — Walter Bracy. Not a man to love, at first 
view: no, not a man to love, at first, whatever he 
might grow to be on longer acquaintance ; but a man' 
to fear — yes, a man to fear, in one sense of the word 
or another, at whatever stage of personal commu- 
nion. 

Something of this seemed very obvious in the de- 
meanor of the merry-makers. The Master of Bracy's 
Hope approached the circle, nearly from the same 
direction in which it had been approached by the 
Fifth-Monarchy Men ; and though the revelers did 
not fall back with the same gesture of dislike before 
exhibited, and though they addressed him with suf- 
ficient respect, yet they did fall back, and whatever 
there may have been of respect was but too evidently 
tempered with fear, if with no less pleasant feeling. 
The circle narrowed and fell away from him, and the 
dancing grew less spirited and stopped altogether. 
A bad symptom, this! — it is always an evil omen 
when the children cease their sports on the father's 
coming among them: they are deceitful children. 
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engaged at sports which they know to be reprehen- 
sible ; or he is an unwise and unloved father, holding 
too stern a repressive hand, and forbidding amuse- 
ments that might with better policy be allowed. 

Walter Bracy saw, and his brows, dark enough 
before, grew almost black with anger or mortifica- 
tion, or both. He had scarcely spoken, as yet, in 
response to the painfully respectful greetings; now 
he said, in a voice the tone of which could not be 
mistaken : 

"Humph, knaves! you need not be so cursedly 
respectful, if that is what you mean. I do not wish 
a lane to walk through, as wide as the river yonder." 

Something was muttered by two or three of those 
nearest, and supposed to be most implicated in the 
shrinking off, of " not wishing to crowd the master," 
" not daring to be in his honor's way," but evidently 
with no heart in the words, and quite as evidently 



not in a spirit calculated to mollify the angry lord, 
who seemed with difficulty to repress a curse, but 
who at last made a second effort, in asking : 

" How now ? Why do you stop dancing, the mo- 
ment I come among you? Is your merry-making 
done already ? How do you know that I do not wish 
to tread a step, myself, with some one of your pretty 
wenches.^" 

But this appeal seemed quite as unfortunate as the 
other. It may even have been more so. There may 
have been those present, who, knowing the man and 
his reputation, would have had even more objection 
to seeing the master of Bracy's Hope take one of 
their young girls by the hand, and lead her out to 
the dance, with the chance of what pressure he might 
give that hand, or what words he might whisper into 
the young ears, than even to jostling him too closely 
in the accidents of the whirling waltz — who can say } 



No movement to resume the dance was apparent ; 
and one of the elder dancers only made the lame 
explanation, involving one falsehood and one impos- 
sibility : 

"It is nearly night, your honor; and Old Rob's 
arm has been tired this hour." 

The black brows grew yet blacker, and the lips set 
viciously. Another moment might have witnessed 
an explosion, equally dangerous for the man so 
plainly slighted by his dependents and for those de- 
pendents themselves, — when a new event occurred, 
compelling the attention of all and disposing of any 
present danger. A horseman, who had been pur- 
suing the road leading to the front of the Hope, on 
the other side of the Lea, was seen to pause, to look 
intently over at the group in the pleasaunce, and 
then to come galloping over the little bridge and up 
the slope toward the May-pole, where he threw him- 
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self from his blood-bay with the agility of youth and 
the grace of a perfect rider. Scarcely two minutes 
had elapsed since his appearance beyond the bridge, 
when he was on the sward at the edge of the group 
of merry-makers, his hand in that of Walter Bracy, 
and all the others staring at him with that fixity 
commanded by youth, grace, bravery of apparel, and 
sudden and unexpected appearance. 

And certainly he was worth the study of Walter 
Bracy and all his dependents — this new-comer, whom 
Bracy addressed as Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, and whom 
some of the elder there present then remembered as 
the son of Sir Brooke Edgecumbe, fallen for the 
cause of King Charles at the bloody battle of North- 
ampton, as the former master of the Hope, Sir Ever- 
ard Bracy, had also fallen in the cause of the same 
unfortunate monarch, at Naseby. Not for a long 
time had any of them seen him, however, as he had 



not been of those who "came over with King 

Charles" — rather one of the few who remained to 

do good service for an old ally, in the wars of the 

Continent. 

[to be continued.] 



SCENERY ON THE UPPER DELAWARE. 

There is much picturesque scenery, and not a lit- 
tle truly magnificent, on the Upper Delaware, above 
that point where it breaks through and becomes a 
tamer though larger stream, at the Delaware Water- 
Gap, — as all are aware who have ridden with any 
frequency over that part of the Erie Railway skirting 
it ; and even a better idea of its attractions will have 
been imbibed by those who have wandered away from 
the rail, to look after a chance for a shot at the red 
deer there occasionally roaming, or to snare the fine 



trout that love the cool and pleasant head-waters 
of that river. And some of the most attractive of 
this scenery has evidently been traversed by Mr. 
Bunner, a true hunter after the picturesque both in 
the East and in the West. "The Stepping-Stones " 
singularly blends the wild and the beautiful, with 
that peculiar faculty which belongs to this artist, of 
producing striking effects without the use of strong 
contrasts in extreme light and shade ; and every ad- 
mirer of the picture will hope, with us, that no acci- 
dent will occur to prevent the safe passage of the ju- 
venile group over the the stepping-stones. " Under 
the Elms," from the same burin, is equally worthy 
and characteristic of the artist, giving a different 
class of the same section of scenery, and additionally 
celebrating that most graceful of trees, in which no 
country on the globe can equal America for number, 
variety, and absolute grandeur of bearing. 



